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EUROPE AWAITS 
U.S.A’s VERDICT 


HE reaction of Congress to 

the 16-nations report on the 
Marshall Plan will be anxiously 
awaited by the peoples of Eu- 
rope, and indeed by the world. 
‘The News-Chronicle did not put 
it too strongly when it said that 
“it is one of the most fateful 
documents of recent times, for 
it concerns the lives and happi- 
ness of many millions.” (September 
23). The full seriousness of the situ- 
ation in Europe was stated in the re- 
port in definite and concrete terms, 
and delegates at the signing of the 
report emphasised that unless Ameri- 
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can aid comes quickly, Europe faces a 
situation bordering on catastrophe. 

It is clear, however, that Congress 
proposes to take its time over its 
decision regarding the long-term pro- 
gramme for European recovery. One 
of its members has already indicated 
that they will want to “ go over the 
proposals with a fine tooth comb.” 
The amount of help which the report 
estimates is required from the United 
States over the next four years totals 
22,400,000,000 dollars, and it is obvi- 
ous that Congress is not going to de- 
cide a matter of such magnitude in a 
hurry. On the other hand, the imme- 
‘diate need of Europe is desperate, and 
Monday’s meeting of the President 
and Congress leaders is a clear indi- 
cation that Mr. Truman realises the 
urgeney of the situation, and is pre- 
pared to give emergency aid. After 
the meeting Mr. Truman announced 
that he wguld call on the various 
Congressional Committees to meet as 
soon as possible to approve, plans for 
stop-gap aid to France, Italy and 
Austria. The attitude of the Com- 
mittees will decide whether a special 
sation of Congress is to be called or 
not. 


Republican opposition 


HILE immediate emergency aid 

to tide over the winter is likely 

to be forthcoming, the ultimate fate 
of the report is much more uncertain. 
There is every sign that there will be 
considerable opposition from Republi- 
cans to the vast amount of aid neces- 
sary to the restoration of European 
economy. President Truman himself 
went so far as to say that the four 
lines of action laid down in the re- 
port—a strong productive effort, the 
creation of internal financial stability, 
maximum co-operation among the 
participating countries, and a solution 
of the trading deficit with the 
American continent, were sound 
principles and would appeal to the 
common sense of the American people. 
Congress will be concerned with more 


than questions of general principle,| 


however, and when it comes to the dis- 
cussion of details are likely to put 
up a good many objections. 


One slice a day 


(COUPLED with his decision to call 

_& meeting of Congress leaders 
President Truman has launched a 
campaign for voluntary saving of 
food and has appointed a special 
committee of citizens under the chair- 
manship of Charles Luckman. The 
need for such a drive is indicated by 
the fact, revealed by the President 


(CONTINUED ON PAGE SIX) 


THE MENACE OF 


““FACE-SAVING”’ 


Only one thing keeps Conscription on the Statute 
Book — the fear of ‘‘loss of face’’ by the Government 
in abandoning it, says J. ALLEN SKINNER 


HE No Conscription Council 


on the eve of the Labour Party 


Conference addressed a letter to each delegate to the Con- 


ference on the National Service 
passed into law. After urging 


Act, which had not then been 
the Council’s case against con- 


scription it concluded with the comment that, whatever the dele- 


gates might feel today about 


the reasons adduced against 


conscription—which had formerly been Labour Party reasons— 


there was one plain fact that could not be evaded, and that was , 


that the country could not afford 

We have not had to wait for the 
Act to come into.operation for this 
warning to be substantiated. We 
know that there are a number of 
things that the country cannot afford. 
It will not for years, for instance, be 
able to afford a general standard of 
life equal to that of 1938, because it 


! must continue to import fewer goods 


than it did in that and the earlier 
pre-war years. The country has to 
drastically reduce its consumption 
and increase its exports to make the 
present standard of living secure. 


The need for cuts 


In the face of these facts even the 
Government is able to perceive now 
that this country cannot afford a 
large army, and the Evening Stand- 
ard, not notable for a strong anti- 
militarist tradition, demands _ that 
conscription shall be scrapped be- 
cause it “robs Britain every year of 
200,000 young men aged 18 who could 
be one of her richest sources of 
productive labour.” Already some 
cuts not previously contemplated 
have been made in the armed forces, 
and everybody knows that further 
and more radical cuts will have to be 
made. 

Unless the peoplé of this country 
are prepared to maintain a kind of 
mercenary army, paid for by Ameri- 
can money and to be used for Ameri- 


conscription. 


can purposes, the cuts that will have 
to be effected must be very drastic 
indeed. 


In this situation what is to be said | 


about the measure euphemistically 
called the National Service Act. 


It can safely be said that there | 
is only one thing that is keeping | 


conscription on the Statute Book, 
and that is the fear of “loss of 
face” by the Government 
abandoning it. 


There is, therefore. the danger that | 


the country will find itself in the 
position of maintaining a body of 
armed forees of a size so limited 
that clearly it will not need to be 
supported by the principle of com- 
pulsory military service, while it is 
at the same time embodying that 
principle in its legislation, with all 
its undesirable repercussions upon 
our liberties, and all its deleterious 
consequences for our youngsters. 


A grim irony 


It was a grim enough irony in any 
case that a Labour Government 
should be the first Government to fix 
peace-time conscription on this coun- 
try; it will be a particularly sardonic 
trick of fate (aided, it must be re- 
marked, by a staggering lack of 
prescience on the part of the Labour 
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UN 


CONDITIONAL 


SURRENDER 


RAKE’S PROGRESS: PAYMENT DEFERRED 


in 


CONSCRIPTION 


DANGEROUS 


The following Minute was adopted by 
the Friends World Committee which met 
at Earlham College, Indiana, from Sep- 
tember 5 to 15. 91 Friends, representing 
36 Yearly Meetings and 17 countries. 
attended. 


WE have considered the subject 

of conscription and the 
efforts being made to introduce it 
to countries such as the United 
States of America and Canada. 
Any system of universal military 
training is dangerous to freedom 
of individual conscience and 
threatens the vital life and very 
existence of Christian groups who 
proclaim a gospel of freedom and 
love. We are opposed to it. 


HE achievement and mainten- 

ance of peace, which is the 
desire of the peoples of the world, 
is frustrated by the fears and mis- 
understanding engendered by re- 
liance on material power and 
military might. 


HE development of peaceful re- 
lationships in all snheres of life 
—home, business, church, com- 
munity, nation, and international 
life—depends upon,faith in and use 
of the integrating power-of Divine 
love and sacrifice. The life and 
death of Jesus Christ demonstrate 
that way of God for the healing 
and happiness of His human family. 
‘Not by might nor by power, but 
by My Spirit, saith the Lord.” We 
cannot serve two masters. All 
peoples and nations, as well as the 
Christian church, must now choose 
between reliance upon the destruc- 
tive forces of dominance’ and 
military might, which demand con- 
scription and lead to war, or 
demonstrate their reliance upon the 
creative power of Divine Love. 
Loyalty and obedience to our 
Christian faith demand service and 
sacrifice, but their fruits are joy and 


peace. 
Md WE call ourselves and all men 
to a dedicated effort to over- 
come fear and hopelessness by acts 
of creative love and_ sacrificial 
service.” 


Party leadership) if Labour ties us 
up to conscription at a time when an 
army of a size to call for conscription 
cannot be brought into being. 


There is therefore particular 
reason why the readers of Peace 
News, with all other opponents of 
conscription, should intensify their 
efforts between the present time and 
the end of the year. The facts of 
the country’s situation provide all the 
necessary arguments today. What 
we have to demolish is not a positive 
case for conscription. There never 
was a good case for the Govern- 
ment’s measure; today there exists 
no case at all, 


Wantonness 


What has to be done is ta arouse 
in the country, and particularly in 
the ranks of the Labour supporters, 
such a sense of the wantonness of 
this act of destruction directed 
against the country’s tradition in 
this matter, in defiance of the Labour 
Party’s life-long teaching, that the 
Act shall never be brought into 
operation. 


The No Conscription Council, as- 
sisted by its friends in the House of 
Commons, is arranging throughout 
the concluding months of 1947 a 
series of delegate conferences all 
over the country to give expression 
to the growing opposition to con- 
scription in the light of the circum- 
stances described above. Local 
groups are needed to take the 
responsibility for the arrangement of 
these conferences, and readers of 
Peace News can play a useful part 
by assisting in this way. PPU 
branches should help in the work, and 
isolated readers of Peace News who 
would like to help should communi- 
cate with the Secretary of the No 
Conscription Council, Charles Cole, 

| 6 Endsleigh Gardens, London, N.W.1. 
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Boy Gangsters 


HILE politicians wrangle 
and statesmen shout at 
one another across the confer- 
ence table, the scientists quietly 
get on with their job and pro- 
duce yet another marvel — this 
time an electric brain that can 
pilot a plane across the Atlantic. 
One wishes with a sigh that the 
politician had the quiet compe- 
tence of the scientist, and could 
achieve the same degree of pro- 
ficiency in his work. 

In fairness to the politician, how- 
ever, it must be admitted that he has 
much more intractable material to 
deal with than the scientist. The 
voleanic forces of nationalism and 
power-politics are not as easily con- 
trolled as electricity or atomic 
energy. 

The collective mentality of nations 
—the mentality which reasonable 
adults have to adopt, when making 
important decisions in the field of 
international politics—Aldous Huxley 
reminds us—“ is that of a delinquent 
boy of fourteen at once cunning and 
childish, malevolent and silly, 
maniacally egotistical, touchy and 
acquisitive, and at the same time 
ludicrously boastful and vain.” 

If we are inclined to indulge in 
condemnation of politicians for 
adopting this gangsterlike attitude, 
we would do well to remember, as 
Huxley points out, that “this same 
delinquent boy who, concealed in the 
middle-aged body of a politician, de- 
crees that millions shall do and suffer 
the utmost in scientifically organised 
malice, resides within us all, ready 
and waiting, whenever some crisis 
makes us forget our surface ration- 
ality and idealism, to come out into 
the open. To this boy gangster in 
our midst, the natural reaction to the 
atom bomb is not an impulse to put 
an end to war by getting rid of its 
causes in nationalism, economic 
rivalry, and the craving for power. 
Rather it is an impulse to make use 
of the new powers provided by science 
for the purpose of establishing world 
dominion for his particular gang.” 

This is one of the root problems 
that pacifists must tackle if they are 
to deal effectively with the problem 
of preventing war and of ensuring 
that the powers that science places in 
men’s hands are not used for destruc- 
tive ends. Getting rid of the boy 
gangster mentality is an essential 
step to getting rid of war. The task 
is made all the more difficult be- 
cause we can always see more clearly 
the boy gangster at work in others 
and so rarely detect it in ourselves. 

Russia has no doubt that America 
is in the grip of it. America is con- 
vinced that Russia is under its 
domination. Britain looks on and 
observes it in them both and prides 
herself on being uncontaminated by 
it! Pacifists may be quite sure that 
they at any rate are free from its 
pernicious influence yet betray its 
accent in committee even when they 
are vigorously engaged in denouncing 
its manifestations in the international 
sphere. 

No! This kind of juvenile de- 
linquency is going to be no easy 
problem to solve. Yet nothing is 
more certain that if we do not solve 
it Chicago gangsterdom will be a 
paradise compared to the planet on 
pcr we shall be doomed to live—or 

ie. 


— 


1 RENOUNCE WAR AND | WILL NEVER 
SUPPORT OR SANCTION ANOTHER 


* This pledge, signed by each member, is 
the basis of the Peace Pledge Union. Send 
YOUR pledge to 


] 
P.P.U. HEADQUARTERS | 
Dick Sheppard House, Endaleigh St, WC I 
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They risked persecution 


FOR THEIR ENEMIES 


by MURIEL LESTER 


IGHT months after libera- 
tion I stayed for a time in 

the area of Belgium, which is 
wholly devoted to coal getting, 
the Borinage. Van Gogh’s pic- 
tures and sketches have made us 
familiar with its inhabitants. 
Living in one of the thousands 
of sooty little houses, all very 
much alike, I was able to observe 
a pattern of social relation which 


seems to be found nowhere else. 

Sixty per cent. of Belgium’s miners 
were German prisoners of war. The 
forty per cent. had been under the 
harrow not only of military occupa- 
tion but of Gestapo brutality for 
nearly five years. Now they had to 
spend many hours a day side by side 
with the brothers and sons of their 
recent tyrants, hewing coal out of the 
same rich seams. 

My host was the pastor and he took 
me around when he went calling on 
his parishioners. It was as I sat by 
their kitchen stoves, drinking coffee, 
that I discovered their attitude to 
their foreign co-workers. 

“They aren’t given enough to eat,” 
declared one. “You need good food 
if you’re to do a hard day’s work.” 

“We couldn’t enjoy our own lunch 
and see those poor devils hungry,” 
said another. 


The normal thing 


The whole neighbourhood seemed 
to agree that the normal thing to do 
was to share one’s rations with the 
Germans. The womenfolk packed 
double the usual ‘quantity for their 
men. One stalwart fellow ordinarily 
preferred not to eat at work; he 
liked a good meal before he left home 
and another as soon as he got back, 
but now he was regularly taking a 
solid package down for his mate. 
But War Offices control the lives of 
prisoners of war and they decreed 
that civilians were not to give food 
or cigarettes to Germans. Fine, im- 
prisonment or loss of job were the 
penalties for disobeying this regula- 
tion. Of course that threat did not 
stop the sharing though soldiers were 
posted near the cage to keep watch 
over all the workers as they went 
down the pit. The miners merely 
waited until they got below before 
handing over their packets. 

The morning came, however, when 


Nigeria’s leap 

HAVE always been in deep sym- 
pathy with the championship of 
the oppressed of whatever nationality 
or race, but I have just read your ar- 
ticle, “West Africa’s Bid for Free- 
dom,” and have no hesitation in 
writing to uphold a completely differ- 
ent viewpoint from that which it gives 
—and one which is corroborated by 
facts. I am in a position to do so, 
having lived in Nigeria almost con- 
tinuously from 1928 until 1940, and 
travelled extensively over the coun- 
try—in particular, Northern Nigeria, 
about which the statements given “ in 
one of the best speeches” is complete- 
ly erroneous. 

It would be interesting to know 
what credentials the National Council 
have, to call themselves “the ac- 
credited representatives of the people 
of Nigeria,” and what people they re- 
present, as the population is composed 
of many races, and hundreds of differ- 
ent tribes with their own mode of life, 
and customs which have been very 
little interfered with by the British 
Government—except in so far as the 
customs were definitely anti-social, 
ie, cannibalism and oppression by 
hereditary chiefs, to mention only two 
notable examples. 

What is singularly untrue is that 
the people have been: kept so illiter- 
ate “that they are not likely to be- 
come capable of self-government.” 
On the contrary, the country as a 
whole has leapt from barbarism to 
comparative civilisation in 45 years of 
British rule—owing to the unremit- 
ting efforts of administrators, school 
teachers, doctors and missionaries of 
all denominations. 

I have visited myself, secondary 
schools in most of the large native 


one of them was caught handing over 
his gift on the surface. Soldiers 
promptly arrested him and conducted 
him to the manager's office. There a 
good many officials as well as army 
representatives were gathered to hear 
the formalities of dismissal. 

The miner’s response is memorable. 

“Very well, Sir,” he said, “1 go. 

I’ve got to. But you know as well 
as I do that I shall find another job 
tomorrow, perhaps in the mine ad- 
joining this one. I want to be quite 
frank and tell you that wherever I 
go, J shall continue to feed the Ger- 
mans for the simple reason that not 
twelve months ago I was a prisoner 
of war myself in Germany and the 
people there always slipped packets 
of food or smokes into my hands 
when they got the chance.” 

Some months after I’d left Belgium 
I heard from my host what has hap- 
pened in his church, as dull-looking 
and grimy a little building as all the 
others in that neighbourhood. As 
Easter approached, the first since 
liberation, his people, who  were- 
nearly all coal workers, worshippers, 
choristers and elders alike, kept 
thinking about the prisoners. Surely 
Easter would be a sorry festival for 
people herded behind barbed wire, 
some mere boys when they were cap- 
tured years before, all yearning to get 
back to their own people! 

After much discussion the church 
members decided something special 
must be done to mark the victory of 
life over death, of good over evil, of 
love over hate, won by their Lord 
nineteen centuries before. In this 
commemoration the prisoners must 
take part. They racked their brains 
to find a fitting programme and then 
someone hit on the very thing. 
Music. Of course! What else can 
cross frontiers, erase national boun- 
gariess bring man so near to God him- 
self? 


Fear enters 


They got in touch with the Camp 
Commandant who gave his blessing 
to the scheme. The prisoners gladly 
accepted an invitation to provide half 
the programme for an evening of 
music. The biggest church in the 
neighbourhood was asked to open its 
hall to the public for the evening. 
But here fear entered the picture. It 
seemed too big a risk for the church 
to take. One by one other churches 


WHAT A DIFFERENCE 


HE amount sent in to Head- 
quarters in answer to this 
appeal amounts to date to 
£154 15s. 2d. At this time last year 
it amounted to £286 10s. 0d. The 
difference is therefore considerable 
and of real importance to the work 
of the PPU. 


If you sent us a contribution during 1946 
but have not yet done so in 1947, will you 
please do it now? If there is any reason why 
you feel you do not want to send us a gift 
this year, will you please let me know what 
it is? If you have never amswered any of 
the fortnightly appeals through the columns 
of Peace News, will you respond to this one? 

How will your money be spent? In helping 
to keep Dick Sheppard House open and active, 
in working for the welfare of prisoners-of- 
war, in sending food parcels and medical sup- 
plies ta Germany, in preparation for the anti- 
conscription campatgn, in our general wark 
of trying to show the relevance of pacifism 
in the present situation and of winning 
adherence to the Pledge. How much of all 
this, of course, depends in the last resort on 
whether you send us a contribution and how 
much. What a difference you could make. 


MAUD ROWNTREE. 
Treasurer. 


Contributions to HQ Fung since Sept. 19: 
£9 2s. 6d. Year's total to date: £154 15s. 2d. 
Donations to the fund should be sent, marked 
‘‘Headquarters Fund,’’ to the Treasurer at 
Dick Sheppard House, Endsleigh St., W.C.1. 


were approached but shrank from the 
prospect of unpopularity and danger. 

So the little church proceeded with 
its own planning. The minister 
hearing ugly rumours felt bound to 
warn his flock during the week pre- 
ceding Easter, though secretly he 
hoped they would not be deterred by 
his words. Stones might come crash- 
ing through their good new windows. 
They even might be personally at- 
tached. 

His people listeried politely. When 
he had finished one man spoke for 
them all. “Then we shall be per- 
secuted for righteousness sake for the 
first time. And that will be a very 
good thing.” With added zest the 
preparations continued. 

But nothing bad happened. On tke 
contrary the church was_ packed. 
Folk came from the other churches 
and from all over the town. The 
music did its perfect work, cleansing, 
quieting, inspiring, soothing, nerving, 
relaxing, reducing the ego, rooting up 
resentment, liquidating hate, expel- 
ling loneliness, releasing hope, creat- 
ing confidence, 

Afterwards the little feast began, 
in a room set apart for prisoners and 
their hosts and hostesses. Imagine 
what it meant to sit at a decorated 
table, to be waited on by others, to 
talk to motherly women, to look at 
sisterly girls, to play with children 
reminding them of their own. Seeing 
their emotion, young mothers pressed 
their babies into their arms. 

“Tt was the best Easter Festival 
I’ve ever known,” wrote the pastor. 


towns of N. Nigeria — there is even 
a Women’s Training College in the re- 
mote Moslem province of Sokoto—and 
there are flourishing native hospitals 
in Kaduna, Zaria, Maidugari, Kano, 
Ilorin (where I also visited a Mater- 
nity Wing and Creche, run by an en- 
thusiastic English Sister, with native 


LETTERS 


Other letters on Llewellyn Chanter’s Com- 
mentary are held over through lack of space. 
They will appear next week. 


nurses), to mention but a few of the 
hospitals. The sanitary conditions 
were improving the whole of the 
time I was there, and that was solely 
due to the tireless efforts of the Medi- 
cal and Sanitary Services, which were 
also engaged in stamping out yellow 
fever, sleeping sickness and malaria 
not to mention the establishment of 
well-run Leper Colonies, where the 
people seemed amazingly happy. 

“Hardly any water supply "—a 
very few British people in Nigeria 
enjoy the amenities of modern sani- 
tation, and I have lived healthily and 
happily for many months in a mud- 
walled hut and not missed either that 
or electricityx—which surely are not a 
criterion of civilisation. As Nigeria 
is a vast and sparsely inhabited coun- 
try, it would be inconceivable to have 
electricity anywhere but in the larg- 
est towns—and unnecessary. 

I would like to end by mentioning the hun- 
dreds of British men and women who have 
done and are still doing conscientious and un- 
spectacular work in all departments of the 
Nigerian Government, with no thought of ex- 
ploiting the country for their own-ends, many 
of them losing their health, and a few of them 
their lives in the process. 

CLARITA MILROY. 
Wenham Place, 


Great Wenham, Suffolk. 


The answer 


LLEWELLYN CHANTER asks in 

his Commentary “ What can paci- 
fism do” in face of the ghastly pre- 
parations which politicians, scientists 
and technicians are making for our 


destruction, and the crucifixion of 
innocent men by brutal govern- 
ments? 

There is only one thing . .. in 


and out of season to proclaim the 
pacifist gospel, live, suffer, and, if 
needs be, die for it, whether it is 
heeded or no. 

We know that even now pacifism 
would save Great Britain, including 
ourselves, from ‘destruction, if the 
mass of the people would embrace 
“the good news,” governments and 
scientists notwithstanding (the fate 
of the people is ultimately in their 
own hands. So long as people will 
go crowding voluntarily into the 
forces, and allow themselves to be 
conscripted, and support the govern- 
ment in the policy of violence as the 
ultimate means of salvation—it 
means that the people themselves 
have got their feet on “the broad 
way,” the end of which is the pit of 
destruction, and, as Chanter says, we 
pacifists must go over the pit with 
them (since there is nowhere to 
escape from the atom bomb); but 
those of us who believe in the Resur- 
rection know that the truth we stand 
for will be vindicated by history and 
eternity. 

We cannot “force” the people, 
but can only, God helping us, try to 

persuade” them to forsake the 
path of death and tread “the narrow 
way” which leads to life, here and 
hereafter. (Rev.) EDWIN FOLEY. 


38a St. James’ Road, 
Watford, Herts. 
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YUGOSLAVIA— 


A challenge to us 


HE visits of Yugoslav 
and foreign brigades, a 
feature of the evening activities 
at the British camp, followed a 
regular pattern. 

A huge bonfire would be lit and a 
sort of chanting fire-dance-cum-poli- 
tical demonstration would be carried 
on around it for hours. 


National songs and dances adapted 
to partisan requirements would be 
much in evidence, together with 
political slogans organised to the 
point of ritual. Mass enthusiasm 
would run high, but whereas among 
the Yugoslav or the Greek brigades 
it would be of a political and highly 
nationalist character, that of the 
British was rather the Christmas- 
party exuberance of the type that one 
sees at Butlin’s. 

Temperamental differences, rather 
than politichAl ones, determined the 
dines of cleavage as to who partici- 
pated in these ceremonies and who 
remained aloof. One found an 
occasional Communist who avoided 
them, and an occas‘ozfal non-political- 
ly m'nded student who romped with 
enthusiasm. 

At first one heard murmured com- 
parisons with Fascist youth move- 
ments, but by the end of our stav anv 
such dark sinister imputation sounded 
faintly ridiculous. In any case, one 
could, if one wished, ignore all these 
organised activities, as some did. 
There was no sort of pressure, moral 
or otherwise, to conform. 


GROUP AFFECTION 


What emerged strongly 
these and other activities 
phenomenon which can only be 
described as “groun affection.” 
Strong emotional ties sprang up, for 
example, between the Greek brigade 
and certain sections of the British— 
solely, as far as one could see, on the 
basis of a  mutually-held faith, 
strengthened by such communal 
activities as have just been described. 

Feeling on both sides was perfectly 
sincere and seems all the more re- 
markable in view of the very scanty 
language ties—few of the Greeks 
spoke any language other than their 
own. It was affection and sympathy 
based purely on the passionately-held 
faith of both parties. Certainly in- 
dividual relationships played little or 
no part. Can one see here an inter- 
national bond that has an existence 
other than on paper? 

In such ways the weeks went by; 
in work and fraternal gatherings, in 
various fatigue duties, in voluntary 
potato-peeling sessions, in Sunday 
visits to Moslem villages where old 
forts of the Ottoman Empire rotted 
under the hot sun, in sports meetings, 
in areuments and discussions, in see- 
ing film-shows at a nearby camp, in 
singing the oddly-nostalgic Slavonic 
songs that are heard everywhere and 
at all times. 

Eventually the time came when our 
work on the line was finished and we 
were to leave Nemila on a tour of the 
country arranged for us by the Yugo- 
slav authorities. The last ceremony 
was the awarding of special merit 
badges and diplomas to those who had 
done outstanding work on the line or 
in camp organisation. 


TOURING YUGOSLAVIA 


The tour was arduous, sometimes 
almost gruelling. Yugoslavia is still 
a poor country and has no luxury 
Pullmans to spare. Railways are a 
precious commodity, and the Yugo- 
slavs paid us the compliment of 
assuming that we would see the situa- 
tion in its true perspective. Most did 
and there was little grumbling. 

Out of the welter of impressions 
come vivid memories—of the slow, 
winding progress between the steep 
sides of the Bosna valley, of the pic- 
turesque cluster that was Sarajevo, 
of the parched, desolate mountains of 


during 
was the 


Herzegovina, of the cypress trees 
spiking up like tall green spears 
against the intense blue of the 


Adriatic, of the delicious huddle of 
white walls and mellow-tiled roofs 
that was Dubrovnik. 

Two days we spent there, idling 
through the clean sunlit streets, 


forging peaches, grapes, pears, fresh 
figs, drinking the local red “ vino” in 
back-street cafes, passing beneath tall 
archways and between high battle- 
mented walls to the quayside, where 
small boats rocked gently to the swell, 
and the white-walled houses stacked 
up the hillsides looked like everything 
one had ever read about harbour 
towns. Walking back to our hostel in 
the late afternoon yielded beauty, with 
the setting sun bathing the town, the 
islands, and the backcloth of barren 
mountains in a wash of mauve light 
that was exciting in its subtleties. 
Exaltation subsided when the jour- 
ney was continued and we found 
ourselves travelling more uncomfort- 
ably than before. But tempers cooled 
and we waxed philosophic. However, 
be as philosophic as we may, even the 
best of us felt, as we finally steamed 
into Belgrade station, that fifty hours 
continuous travel had been enough. 


ENTHUSIASTS AND 
GRUMBLERS 


For the two days we spent in Bel- 
grade we were free to go anywhere, 
as indeed we had been the whole time. 
There were visits to a day-nursery, 
to an educational-holiday camn for 
children called the “ Pioneers’ Repub- 
lic,” and to the local museum, plus 
a good deal of discussion with people 
with whom we got into conversation 
on the street in the ordinary casual 
way. , This, in fact, had been typical 
of the tour—everywhere people were 
eager to enthuse or grumble, accord- 
ing to their personal outlook. Most 
of the grumbling was of a kind that 
one meets so often in England—the 
unintelligent variety that attributes 
the world food shortage to the Labour 
Government, and so on. None had 
any constructive content. 

On some oceasions a certain ner- 


vousness was displayed about making 
any open criticism of the régime, 
especially when fellow countrymen 
were about. Whether this was 
sincere or due to a disingenous aware- 
ness of our probable alertness for 
such “ undemocratic” signs it is hard 
to say. However, there was much 
evidence to suggest that the régime 
permitted an astonishing amount of 
criticism—a fairly reliable indication 
that it was aware of having the sup- 
port of the vast majority. 


NATIONAL RE-AWAKENING 


One thing is beyong doubt—that 
reconstruction is going on with a 
speed and a devotion that cannot be 
explained in terms of anything less 
than a national re-awakening. The 
dissenting minority experience, no 
doubt, the feeling of estrangement 
and alienation inevitable to those who 
must watch the enthusiasm, keenness 
and moral fervour of a movement 
with which, for some reason or an- 
other, they can fee] no sympathy. But 
the main thread that runs through 
all these varied impressions is the 
sense one had everywhere of an alert, 
confident leadership, with enough 
courage and imagination ts inspire 
the country’s common people into 
great effort, and to maintain their 
hopes for the future. 

When all the usual criticisms 
have been made, and all the usual 
doubts expressed, the fact remains 
that here is yet another community 
that is struggling to base itself on 
conceptions of mutual aid, instead 
of the ones that still govern our 
own society—the acquisitive prin- 
ciple and the cash nexus. 

But any further attemnt at political 
or social comment would, in view of 
the shortness of our stay, be inaccur- 
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ALAN FOX 


a student of Kuskin College, Ox- 
ford, last week described the ex- 
periences of a party of British 
students in Yugoslavia. There, 
alongside students of many differ- 
ent nationalities, they helped to 
build the famous “ youth” raif- 
way that is being constructed by 
the Yugoslav Youth movement. 
In this article he gives further 
impressions of life in the work 
ctmp, and also makes some illu- 
minating comments on the people 
and regime in Yugoslavia. 


ate and certainly impertinent. The 
dominant thought in the minds of 
most, as we left the Yugoslav frontiea 
behind and started our long journey 
home through the broken walls and 
broken minds of Western Eurove, was 
that, given a national upsurge of half 
that intensity, and we too, would be 
hopeful and confident, instead of feel- 
ing that we were poised on the edge 
of disaster. 

One was inevitably prompted also 
into a fuller realisation of the value 
of these international exchanges. We 
must guard against the sentimental 
illusion that the common peoples of 
the earth have only to “ get together ” 
for the world’s problems to dissolve. 
Some of us thought that before the 
war; we know better now. Even the 
value of travel as such has been ex- 
aggerated—we should have learned by 
now that it only broadens the mind 
that is ready to allow itself to be 
broadened. 


And there, perhaps, one may find 
the clue. 

At the very least, these inter- 
national exchanges do allow the par-- 
ticipants to struggle through to some. 
sort of balanmc:d judgment, to a 
generosity of understanding and in- 
sight. They even allow one to hope. 
that international relations may some 
day be conditioned by this deeper un- 
derstanding, instead of, as now, by 
the shrill yappings and sharp bicker~ 
ings of diplomatic exchange. 


Swiss Cows Have Long Memories 


A sense of duty, not goodwill, would seem to motivate 
the Swiss when giving relief to Germany 


“WHEN a thing is damaged it 
. must be repaired as good as 
new—better than new if possible” 
said the Swiss postal inspector with 
a smile as he handed back the hat- 
box to my wife. “That is the 
Swiss way!” 

“ And is this also part of the repara- 

tions?” I replied in astonishment 

as he placed a five-franc note be- 
side the parcel. 

Certainly, and if you feel it is not 

sufficient we will increase’ the 

amount to ten, fifteen or even 
twenty francs.” 

* But it was only a small rent in a 
very old article, and badly packed 
at that. Now you have made the 
box stronger than before and wish 
to make monetary compensation as 
well!” 

After a struggie we persuaded him to 
accept the five-franc note as a cqn- 
tribution to the widows and orphans 
fund—just as a gesture of inter- 
national goodwill ! 

A small occurrence, but if you piece 
together al] the minor happenings 
we experienced in this most 
delightful country you gain some 
idea of the inherent fairness of the 
Swiss character. That is import- 
ant when assessing the value of 
their opinion. 

No sympathy 

We found an almos complete absence 
of sympathy on the part of the 
Swiss towards the present desper- 
ate plight of the German people, 
although being eminently practical, 
they feel it incumbent upon them 
to translate their Christian faith in- 
to action. This is proved by the large 
number of German children who 
have been received into the homes 
of the Swiss for periods of from 
three to six months, and by the 
fenerous allocation of food and 
clothing parcels sent from that 
country. But the spirit in which 
the Swiss act is one of duty rather 
than goodwill. 
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How do the children re-act to the 
hospitality extended to them? 
Primed by their parents, they are 
arrogant and often openly express. 
in the most derogatory fashion, 
their opinion of the “ foolish Swiss.” 


JDURING the war loudspeakers 
from the German side blared 
across the frontier at Basle, “ You 
foolish Swiss cows, wait until we 
come—we'll soon put some fire into 
you!” Today the same _loud- 
speakers melodiously announce, 
“Dear kind Swiss friends, please 
give us some food—we are starv- 
ing.” In 1944 Himmler stood the 
other side of the barrier shouting 
his derision at the Swiss soldiers on 
guard. Even cows have feelings! 
But the Swiss variety possesses a 
sense of humour too. They say 
Hitler couldn’t invade their country 
because the Swiss soldiers think so 
slowly, they didn’t retreat in time 
to allow the Germags through! 


An unpalatable truth 


No doubt some chiver but ill- 
informed folk may find the German 
comment highly amusing. It isn’t. 
For in this attitude there is a re- 
flection of the German nature. 
That is an unpalatable truth we 
have got to swallow if we wish to 
pursue in a realistic way our deal- 
ings with the German people. Ger- 
many is not only physically sick, 
but politically ill. 

Those who have “clerked” the sort- 
ing house ef Europe have had ample 
opportunity of gauging the German 
character. Although the doors of 
the chalet were closed during those 
six long years, they had ample 
opportunity of viewing from the 
windows their neighbours on either 
side. It is a generally held opinion 
amongst the Swiss that 90 per cent. 
of the Germans are still unrepent- 
ant Nazis at heart and regret 
nothing but that they lost the war; 
that it will not be possible to 


eradicate the Nazi doctrines from 
the German youth of this genera- 
tion. 


How have I arrived at this repre- 


sentation of Swiss thought? 
From endless discussions with 
eountless friends and_ relatives, 


acquaintances and complete stran- 
gers in widely seyarated parts of 
the country: some highly placed in 
Government appointments, others 
engaged in commerce and banking, 
and those in a more humble sphere 
of life. 

They tell me that the Germans openly 
laugh amongst themselves at the 
soft-hearted Swiss and British who 
send them food and clothing par- 
cels from their scanty store-cup- 
board, always with honourable 
exceptions; that their expressions 
of gratitude are utterly insincere— 
“give them the little finger and 
they will ask for the whole hand.” 

This all sounds highly discouraging, 
but I am convinced there is much 
truth in this widely-held opinion in 
Switzerland. _ My own work with 
German P.o.Ws. during the past 
two years has not been without its 
patches of doubt and depression. 

Nevertheless, let us rather be asso- 
ciated with the cows than cata- 
logued amongst the wolves, whether 
of a Russian brand or otherwise. 
Out of the spirit which has tempted 
us to return good for evil will surely 
emerge seed that will one day 
flourish, proving that there are good 
and bad everywhere—and that evil 
eannot thrive in a garden which is 
watered by a consistent flow of 
practical Christianity. 


A. J. GOWING. 


Peace News is open for the expression of 
all points of view relevant to pacifism. 
Artictes in it, whether signed or unsigned, 
do not necessarily represent the policy of the 
Peace Pledge Union, of which it ia the weekly 
organ. Nor does the acceptance of advertise- 
ments imply any endasement of, or PPU 
connexion with, the matter advertised. 
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Dr. ROWLAND JONES surveys 


The Bottom of the Ladder 


N a recent Saturday I read 

in the Daily Herald that 

we were at the bottom of the 
ladder. I therefore decided to 
go out and have a look at the 


scenery at the foot. 

I live just outside Manchester—the 
heart of Northern industrialism—and 
there I ought to have been in a posi- 
tion to see the heart-rending scenes 
at the foot of this economic ladder. 

My path took me past two houses 
that had been bombed in the war. 
The rubble had been cleared away, 
but no attempt had been made to re- 
build them. A hundred yards away 
there was an army of workmen 
engaged upon erecting the finest 
materials available into a_ palatial 
building, a new bank. 


No shortage here 


Perhaps that did not mean a thing, 
so I quickly reached the heart of 
Cottonopolis, and found myself out- 
side a sumptuous hotel. I went into 
the lounge. There was no shortage 
heré, either of manpower or of liquid 
refreshments—whisky seemed most 
popular and was in abundant supply. 
A waiter seemed annoyed at me be- 
cause I told him I did not want any. 

Soon the “ manpower” moved into 
the dining-room for their “ bottom-of- 
the-ladder” repast of dry bread and 
water. I was surprised to find that 
it consisted of chicken, ample vege- 
tables, soup, cream cakes ad lib and 
more liquid refreshment, beer now 
being the most popular, and appar- 
ently unlimited in supply. 

Perhaps I had come to the wrong 
spot for a correct angle on the arid 
desert at the bottom of the ladder. 
I must become plebeian, so I went to 
the “ Dogs.” 

There I found jostling crowds of 
“manpower” scrambling over each 
other to invest florins on favourites. 
I stood by the “ tote-offices,” and was 
amazed to discover that each patron, 
on an average, invested a minimum 
of a pound. Some casually put down 
as much as twenty pounds without 
turning a hair. 

By quick mathematics, I reckoned 


REVOLUTION WITHOUT 
REGENERATION 


The title of the book reviewed 
under the above hsading last week 
was, owing to a _ printer’s error, 
omitted. It was Christian Education, 
by Spenser Leeson. Longmans, 15s. 
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that our Manchester population, at 
its weekly orgy at the “ Dogs,” spent 
a hundred thousand pounds a week. 
I know that the supporters say this 
only ‘changes hands.” All spent 
money changes hands. 

I decided to leave the “ Dogs” and 
look at the shops, with their empty 
shelves, at the “foot of the ladder.” 
There were no signs of empty 
shelves, no signs of shortage, nothing 
but bulging bags, an’ packed win- 
dows. 

This was getting monotonous, I 
was looxing for the wilderness at the 
bottom of the ladder, and found 
nothing but rejoicings and _ rose- 
blossams, Something had gone 
wrong. Then IJ ran into one of my 
boys who had been recently con- 
scripted. Here was a sign of desola- 
tion at the bottom of the ladder. He 
was a trained and certificated teacher, 
and told me he had spent the last 
fortnight marching up and down out- 
side York Minster getting ready for a 
royal visit. I reminded him that this 
was costing the nation in its poverty, 
nine hundred million pounds a year. 

Then a sudden thought came over 
me. Was this “bottom-of-the- 
ladder” business a great hoax—the 
biggest hoax of the Age? Was it 
another way of taking people’s minds 
off true facts, the quict piling up of 


In defence of 


atom bombs by America and Russia, 
and the quiet but sure starving of 
Germany to “ liquidate” their power- 
less threats to world peace? : 

I talked it over with the trained 
teacher who marched up and down for 
a fortnight for a royal visit. 

“ The only shortage is that the man 
who used to have two cars now has 
one; the man who used to have six 
courses for his dinner now has five; 
the man who used to get drunk on 
whisky now gets drunk on beer. You 
should see what goes on in the Army; 
we not only waste man-power, but 
lots of other things as well; now, 
take petrol. . .” 

But I couldn't. I wanted to con- 
tinue my trip round the arid desert at 
the foot of the ladder. I wanted to 


find some skin-and-bone skeletons 
dying in starving England. 
My search was jn vain. I returned 


home. 
There was a letter waiting for me 
—from Germany. 

“During last week we did not have any 
Potatoes and our only food was a loaf 
(3lbs.) . . . I got strong stomach-aches; I 
got the fever and fainted . . . my Katchen 
has no stockings. The Price of a pair of 
stockings is £15... 1 can hardly find an 
envelope for this letter . . .” ° 
I had found the arid desert right 

enough. Is it to hide all this that 
we talk ahout the “bottom of the 
ladder?” 


ARMY CHAPLAINS 


4 at malign the Army Chap- 
lains, almost in a spirit of 
bitterness, is easy. Why should 
it be thought that their actions 
were not prompted as much by 
conscience as the actions of con- 
scientious objectors, especially 
in the case of the younger 
clergy? 


In comparison the C.O. was in a 
privileged position. He had a Tri- 
bunal to face; like the soldier he was 
uproot:d, directed to work that was 
foreign to him and often uncongenial; 
many went to prison; others lived 
upon a pittance. 

Given absolute exemption from 
military service by Law, without ap- 
pearing bi:fore a Tribunal, the young 
clergyman had but to stay where he 
was, possibly in a safe area, with 
ARP 2nd other national duties which 
he might perform something of a 
sham. He enlisted so that, at least, 
he could share the dangers of the 
front with other men. 


A new task 


Believing in the action of the Holy 
Spirit in human lives, it would s-em 
that coming to the demobbed Arny 
chaplains tis the call to bring home to 
members of the Church of England 
their common humanity with the Ger- 
man people. This is a good thing. 
Thy are more likely to be successful 
than a pacifist member of the con- 
gregation, for they stand much near- 
er to the general attitude of mirid of 
the ordinary churchgoer. 

Two young Germans, looking sur- 
prisingly Engksh, although ons had 
to speak through an interpreter, were 
present recently, at a packed meet- 
ing in Southwark Cathedral Chapt:r 
House. The ex-Chaplain of Kiel] had 
been instrumertal in arranging their 
visit with three others to this coun- 
try, to give them an insight into thie 
work of the Church here, particularly 
the work done through the youth 
organisations. 

Addressing an audience in which 
there’ were many as young, and young- 
er than: themselves, they had nothing 
to say about the condition of their 
own counry; they were not begging 
for food or clothing, or for this relief 
of any other need. Instead they wit- 
messed to their belief that greater 
than the power of Fascism, the power 
of Communism or Nihilism, was the 
power of God as experienced in their 
Christian faith. “With God all 
things are possible.” 

The older of the two, as a matter 
of conscience, had been an enthusi- 
astic Youth Leader. “I can see that 
even your conscience makes you do 


the wrong thing, if you are not re- 
lated to the right spiritual centre,” 
he said. To refute those who insisted 
upon the truth of Christian doctrine, 
he began a study of the Gospels, to 
end in himself becoming a convert. 
The Rector of Clapham told the 
Meeting that he went outp to Ger- 
many with very little thought for the 
German people, but during his Chap- 
lainey in Hamburg he had felt com- 
pelled to extend his official ministry 
to the troops to include German 
civilians as well, so far as this was 
possible. Amongst them he had met 
far better Christians than amongst 
ths men in his charge. 
Disconcerting resemblance 


In the matter of conscience, be- 
tween the formzr Nazi Youth Leader 
and the Army Chaplains appears 2 
disconcerting resemblance , Con- 
science is found to act in people as 
they are, in the circumstances which 
have moulded them. To give su- 
premacy to conscience, forces one to 
preach the power of the living God 
working through individuals. From 
this there ‘is no escape. 

Conscience divorced from _ this 
power is confusion ‘in which each per- 
son is a law unto himself or herself: 
without it tradition and social irsti- 
tutions of all kinds, which are a 
crystallisation of this knowledge ob- 
tained through this power, are cut 
off from their roots. 

“The right of a person to follow 
the dictates of conscience” is a 
philosophical idea. “That it is laid 
upon a person to act as the Inner 
Light informs consci:nee,” is a re- 
ligious idea. The two are different. 
One ig claiming an arbitrary right: 
the other is proclaiming a moral ne 
cessity. Over the course of time, out 
of this necessity, a category of the 
great human “rights” has been 
formulated: the right of freedom of 
the person, of speech and assembly, 
freedom of religious worship, of 
equality in the eyes of the Law, politi- 
cal equality. And not only “ rights,” 
but ethies and codes of conduct. 

At times experienca may present 
us with a paradox: at a certain point, 
in an intersection of life as it were, 
looked at from a different angle, por- 
sons can commit wrong actions and 
yet themselves be right people, even 
as Saul of Tarsus, an ex:mplary man, 
persecuted the Christians. Probab- 
ly, for them at that time, what they 
did was the right thing to do., But 
God ‘is aware of his own. If this be 
true, then sooner or later such people, 
whether it be the man who enlists or 
the pacifist, or the Nazi youth leader, 
on the road to Damascus will mezt 
the Risen Lord. 

G. E. READ. 


IVSP Team in Romain Rolland’s City Il 
ee 


PUTTING ACROSS 
THE MESSAGE 
IVOR OATEN 


a member of the International 
tary Service for Peace 
France as ‘‘Service Civil”) team that 
helped to repair the sity walls of Veze- 
lay, continues his account of the scheme 
and describes the opportunities for 


spreading ideals of internationalism that 
their visit provided. 


VOLUNTEERS on IVSP schemes 

are always cheered by the 
warmth of the gratitude displayed by 
the inhabitants of the villages for 
whom they work. I suppose it is 
natural, however, that people who 
lead circumscribed lives should be 
pleasurably surprised and impressed 
when young men and women from far 
off countries, speaking strange 
tongues, invade their village suddenly 
one summer, in order to do a job of 


work from which the village will 
benefit. 

Vézelay was no exception. Re- 
lations with the “locals” wero 


uniformly cordial. I mentioned in 
my last article that the village was 
full of tourists. We met some, for 
example, who are keen to volunteer 
next year, and would have done so 
this year, had they heard of “ Ser- 
vice Civil” earlicr. In short, we had 
a brilliant opportunity of spreading 
the knowledge of our existenze and 
ideals among a very wide circle of 
peopl>. And in this article I want 
to say something of the relations of 
the service with the outside popu 
lation. 

Our propagarida went off literally 
“with a bang.” Soon after our 
arrival a public meeting was an- 
nounced in the streets of the village 
by a crier with a drum, the usual 
method for any announcement. This 
meeting, held in the Ma‘rie or village 
hall, was attended by the Curé and 
the Mayor, and about fifty others; a 
very good atteridance. The leader of 
our scheme, Henri Roser, gave brief- 
ly the history of the ‘“ Service Civil,” 
its aims and ideals. He created a 
very favourable impression, as hb» is. 
a man whose sincerity, I would even 
say greatness, is very quickly appar- 
ent. 

Opportunities for contacts 


Another opportunity for contact 
was the work site itself, where we 
set up an “ affiche,” bearing the name 
of the “ Survice Civil,” and an open 
invitation to public meetings at our 
house every Monday evening. 

Many persons stopped to talk to 
us (it was a favourite promenade for 
the tourists), and qu'estioned us about 
ourselves and our work. In fact we 
tried to encourage them into a state 
of curios.ty by talking in some for- 
eign language as they went by! 

One of the best attended rublic 
meetings at our house took place 
when Willi Begert, the International 
Secretary, was with us for a few 
days, and spoke about our movement, 
The audience was very keen and sym- 
pathetic, except for one old fire-eater, 
who declar:d roundly that there were 
some people one could never be frends 
with, acd muttered darkly about 
“les ANemands.’”’ 

One of the high-lights of our stay 
was the Féte d2 la Jeunesse, which 
was organised by the village. Two 
of our volunteers, Frenchmen, took 
quite a prominent part in it, but the 
group as a whole was asked to pro- 
vid: some songs, and we gave eight 
songs from six different countries in 
four different lariguages. This real- 
ly put us on the map in Vézelay. 

The climax came at th end of the 
service, when the Mayor and several 
other villagers were invited to din- 
ner with the volunteers. An Ameri- 
can volunteer spent most of one day 
making candies for the occasion, and 
the village grocer made a present of 
wins and beer to enliven things. The 
next day we were invited to dinner 
at the Mairie. 

One shightly unfortunate feature of 
our propagarda was that all the 
volunteers came from “ Allied’? 
countries. The rea] challenge of our 
ideas might have been more effect- 


ively put to this extremely national- - 


istic village, had one or two Germans 
or Italians been working with us. As 
things were, a difficult problem pre- 
sented itself, which I shall describe 
in the next article. 
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Edited by ROGER PAGE 


IS production* has been so 

greatly praised, and so 
well-received at the box office, 
that it has seemed a certainty for a 
long run. There was therefore ro 
reason for urgency in writing here 
about it, and in the weeks since I saw 
the play I have been able to give it 
a great deal of thought. This was 
necessary, for as to the play itself, 
I found—and find — myself in dis- 
agreement with many of the people 
who have ‘written about it. : 

First, however, the acting, which 
has been universally acclaimed. Here, 
I think, even the contrariest of crea- 
tures could not disagree; the acting 1s 
a triumph, and in my view much of 
the glory of the play is reflected from 
the acting. The main parts are 
taken by Sir Lewis Casson 
and Dame Sybil Thorndike, 
and this is thought to be the 
first time a titled husband 
and wife have appeared 
together in a West End _ theatre. 

Lewis Casson is thz2 head of the 
Linden tree, the elderly professor 
who does not want to retinn His 
performance is a miracle of integri- 
ty; it has authority, humour, digni- 
ty and the warmth of humanity. In 
short, this is not just acting; it is 
creating. You think of Professor 
Linden as a real person, and find 
yourself thinking about him as 
though he ‘is somebody you knen. Sir 
Lewis is one of our veteran actors; he 
cam rarely have done anything better 
than this. So far as my own know- 
ledgi2 goes, it is the crown of a very 
distinguished career. 

Most beautifully in step with him 
is his wife, Sybil Thorndike, as his 
wife, Isabel Linden. That she is a 
little less great than Sir Lewis, 
is perhaps only because her part is 
less rewarding. What is to be got 
from it she certainly gets; but she 
is asked to give credibility to the in- 
credible. 


These two brilliant performers 
would for many producers, be 
enough, and littl cana would be 


taken with supporting parts. No 
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such slapdashery and ungenerosity 
here! John Dodsworth as the syn— 
he describes himself as a “de luxe 
model spiv ’—is excellent, and brings 
to provincial “ Burmanley” the real 
West End touch; the _ three 
daughters are very capably played. 
These six actors do really play as a 
family, with that mixture of quarrel- 
someness and affection svhich is so 
characteristic of a fair-sized family. 

There is a houseekeper, too. There 
js not much wrong with the acting 
of tha part, but much to be regretted 
im the part itself, with its many 
cheap laughs — cheap because they 
are big ones, made without any great 
expenditure on the part of Mr. 
Priestley’s invention. At this dis- 
tance of time none of these laughs 
remain in my not un-retentive memo- 


THE LINDEN TREE 


ry. There are three smaller parts; 
one of them—the University Secre 
tary — reminding me of a subdued 
Wilfred Wellock. - 
Agreeing as I do with other critics 
about the acting, I do not agrze about 
the play itself. When a play iis deés- 
cribed as a good play, many different 
things can be meant. With those who 
describe this ag a good play, I can 
agre2 in the sense that it is a clever 
and competent piece of play-writing, 
but I cam go no further. This is 
primarily because I just canmot ac- 
cept the fundamental situation. Of 
course, this is not always necessary. 
For example, there are basic things 
in “Othello” which are wildly im- 
probable, but the play has a great- 
ness, a depth of feeling which enables 
us to pass the defect over—2xcept in 
the study. : 
“The Linden Tree” has not this 
quality; it is too superficial, and too 
much of its point comes from com- 
ment ov the difficulties and humours 
of the moment. I think dt incredible 
that the mouse-like Desdemona could 
have so outraged all convention by 
her marriage to Othello, but the play, 
on the stage, takes this in its stride. 
Mr. Priestley’s play has not suffi- 
cient tension to make me believ2 that 
a 60-year-old wife will leave her 65- 
year-old husband—at 24-hours’ notice 
—hbecause she is determined to leave 
their University City life, while he 
ig determined not to retire because 
he still feels necessary; nor that she 
could delude herself that she was not 
really leaving him and that he would 
soon follow (contrary to his tntire 
character); nor that she would, with- 
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out her ‘husband’s knowledge, summon 
their friend the University Secre- 
tary, and conspire with him to get 
the Profizssor ousted from the Uni- 
versity. “I don’t like the way this 
hag been done,” said the Professor. 
I was not surprised: I didn’t like it 
either. 

This play is presented by the Lon- 
don Mask Theatre. I was interested 
to read in a programme note, that 
the LMT “ believe that the times we 
live in cal] for enterprise, courage an, 
high purpose in the theatre... 
Drums and trumpets! Th's sounds 
very fine, but pray, what “ enterprise 
and courage” are represented by the 
pesentation in one of London’s most 
comfortable theatres, at high prices, 
of a play in no sense experimental or 
caviare-to-the-general, and graced 
withal by outstanding per- 
formance by two of our 
greatest actors, the whole 
making one of the soundest , 
box-office investments to be 
found anywhere. Courage and high 


purpose my foot!—many a sordid 
commercial producer would give his 


” 


ears to be doing this. 

The programme note speaks of en- 
couragine the young writer; let us 
hope this promise will be kept. Mr. 
Priestley, an established and justly- 
rewarded writer, dozs not need, and 
should not have, so much of the sup- 
port of the London Mask Theatre or 
the Old Vie Company, which gave 
stage-room to “ Th2 Inspecor Calls,” 
a play which could quite well have 
gone to the 'commercial stage. 

Did the LMT, I wonder, when 
“Deep are the Roots” was in some 
danger, have the courage and high 
purpose to try and save it? That 
would have justified their flourish, as 
I hope it will someday be justified. 
As it Js, some of the best gestures in 
the theatre recently have come from 
managements who have made no 
speeches. It was Tom Arnold, “ the 
pantomime king,” who brought “ New 
Barabbas ” to the West End, and the 
Tennent organisations have, to a very 
large extent, kept quality in the Lon- 
don Theatre. 


* * * 


Tavistock Repertory Company pro- 
ductions for the coming quarter are: 
“ Beggar on Horseback,” “ Music at 
Night ”—experimenta]l Priestley, this 
—and “The Doctor’s Dilemma.” De- 
tails may be had from the theatre 
office: Christchurch Studio, Albany 
Street, N.W.1. R.P, 


MR. CHANTER.—Sir, The 
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RE-UNION OF 
RELIGIOUS C.0.s 


THE second Fellowship Reunion of 
: the religious C.O.’s of the Non- 


Combatant Corps took place last 
Saturday. Though not exclusively 
denominational, the meeting had 


been arranged by Arnold Lake and 
ather Brethren, and at least ninety- 
five per cent. of those attending were 
of the same persuasion. Even so the 
York Hall, Westminster, was filled 
to overflowing by some two hundred 
and fifty ex-C.0O.’s and their wives 


and familjes. 

A choir of young men rendered revivalist 
hymns with deep conviction. Other young 
men, referred to by their Christian names, 
gave brief reports of their Christian activities: 
some were bound for China and other centres 
overseas on full-time evangelistic work; 
others were. taking the Gospel from door to 
door in the blackest spots of London's East 
End in the belief that the only hope of 
improvement lay in individual redemption; 
yet others were organising summer campa 
for young people or winter evangelistic cam- 
paigns in the cities. 

Mr. E. W. Rogers gave an hour's address, 
while many of the congregation took out 
Bibles and follawed there his many 
references to Old and New Testament pas- 
sages. Here was the burning conviction we 
have longed to see. How I envied the com- 
plete certainty of those who had gathered 
together ftom all parts of the country to 
take part,in this great reunion! And how 
they knew their Bibles! 

The unity of purpose was fine to behold, 
but I missed the individual thought, however 
stumbling, that one finds in other branches 
of the peace movement. Though the address 
was upon the Cross of Christ, there seemed 
little discussion as to its application to the 
very difficult problems of today beyond the 
supreme necessity for salvation and evan- 
gelism. But perhaps I do these excellent 
friends an injustice, for at the afternoon 
meeting, which I wae unable to attend, an 
urgent appeal had been made for help for 
suffering Europe and this had clearly struck 
a chord in the sympathies of all. 

A kindly reference was made to the CBCO 
which those present were urged to support 
in a practical way. A similar reunion is to 
be held on the Jast Saturday in September 
next year, and this, the third. promises to 
be even more successful. DENIS HAYES. 


A HARVEST UNION 


Before their Harvest Thanksgiving 
Service, the Rev. Patrick Figgis and 
his congregation at Regents Sq. 
Presbyterian Church held a Harvest 
Tea, at which Mr. Joe Watson of 
Frating Hall Farming Community, 


nr. Colchester, spoke. 

It was appropriate, pointed out Patrick 
Figgis, that at harvest time a farmer should 
speak to the members of a Central London 
church. In the country, men who win their living 
from the soil are more conscious of depend- 
ence upon a power greater than the power 
of man than are the townsfolk. This is a 
religious consciousness. 

Taking up this theme, Joe Watson showed 
how, relying upon our own adequacy, we 
pursue material things, forgetting that our 
greatest joys have come from the things of 
the spirit, the romantic things, the emotional, 
the tenderneaseg and loyalties which have 
engaged us. Because of our forgetfulness we 
become dull people—not knowing how to live. 

Without doubt hardship and shortages are 
facing the nation—a farmer knows this for 
sure—but it is for the people to see that their 
travail is of some avail, that out of it shall 
come birth, the birth of a new life. 
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Another aerial nightmare 
COMMENTARY CONTINUED 


NEWS, October 3, 


““ANOTHER WAR MEANS ANNIHILATION ” 


— Reginald Sorensen, M.P. 


EGINALD SORENSEN, MP, President of the Labour 


sovereienty in equity sande Dye ims nt Pacifist Fellowship, claimed that there was no real alterna- 


himself, that Americans’ throw 
4,000,000,000 pound loaves—70,000 
bushels of wheat—into their dustbins 
every year, while millions of Euro- 
peans are in danger of starvation. If 
every American saved one slice of 
bread each day the needs of Europe 
would be met. It is to be hoped that 
this appeal to the jJatent humanitar- 
ianism in the American people will be 
successful. If it is put across in the 
right way it may evoke a _ big 
response. 


The latest wonder 


MPHE latest wonder is the flight of 

a pilotless plane across the 
Atlantic. There is something un- 
eanny about this close approximation 
to one of Karel Capek’s robots—a 
mechanical brain that figures out how 
long it will take to fly to a given 
destination, pre-elects its speed, cal- 
culates the speed of head or tail 
winds, and sets down at a given time. 
The Daily Mail hailed the new inven- 
tion as the biggest thing since the 
Industrial Revolution. According to 
British scientists the electyic brain, 
adapted to industry, could banish the 
economic crisis for ever. 


This has caused the Daily Mail to 
indulge in a dithyramb that leaves 
one positively breathless. . “It could 
solve the labour problem, the coal 
problem and the production problem. 
It could banish the dollar crisis. The 
entire world could be lifted, with 
comparative speed, from the Slough 
of Desnond.” I must confess that my 
immediate reaction to this remarkable 
series of assertions was the brief but 
expressive Americanism: “Oh yeh! 
I prefer the more sober comment of 
the Daily Telegraph: 

“A century ago this achievement would 
have been received with uninhibited rejoic- 
ing ag proof positive of human progress. 
It is regrettable that our reactions today 
are unquestionably tinged with alarm. 
Speculation tends to concentrate not on the 
pacific but on the bellicose possibilities of 
the techrical advance the flight demon- 
strates. To such an extent have we lost 
confidence in our powers of political navi- 
gation that the “wonders of science have 
hecome something of o nightmare. It is 
the conquest of this state of mind that is 
the wreat contemporary challenge to man- 
kind.” 


A tragic farce 

WER. HECTOR MeNEIL’S speech to 
“~~ the General Assembly of the 
United Nations was notable for its 
dignity and commonsense. He went 
to the heart of the matter when he 
attacked Russia’s conception of 
absolute sovereignty. It was good to 
hear him say that “unless the 
nations are prepared to come to the 
table to discuss the delimitation of 
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this United Nations is robbed of its 
meaning and our presence here is a 
farce.” Unfortunately it is becoming 
only too clear that the meetings of 
the United Nations are a faree—a 
tragic farce involving untold conse- 
quences for mankind. Michael de la 
Bedoyere sums up _ the. situation 
admirably in the Catholic Herald 
(Sept. 26) when he says that the con- 
crete value of such pronouncements is 
precisely nil.. ‘ Everybody knows that 
it is all a game of make believe,” 


he declares. And he goes on to say: 

“Mr. McNeil’s own speech leaves the 
Western world with no serious alternative 
but to proceed according to its own con- 
crete plana of development and defence, 
while all the time expressing its readiness 
to come to better terms, sincerely meant 
on both sides. It is high time we thus 
passed from make-believe to reality. 

“In the case of an aggressive and de- 
fiant nation, the WILL ta peace can only 
come from a_ sober realisation that only 
peace can in the long run pay it. For 
five years we have in practice been per- 
suading the Soviet that nothinr payy like 
defiance and aggression. It iy getting 
late!’* 


Pakenham and Potsdam 

ORD PAKENHAMWM'’S speech to the 

Foreign Press Association last 
week carried that note of sincerity 
and determination that we have come 
to associate with his utterances. He 
did not hesitate to castigate Russia 
for scuppering the Potsdam plan 
through her reluctance to honour her 
obligation to operate Germany as an 
economic unit. Most important of all 
was his solemn affirmation that “ We 
mean every word we say to tie Ger- 
man people about offering them hope. 
The rest of Europe cannot prosper 
without them—cannot prosper with- 
out the rest of Europe. Somehow or 
other we must nurture a German 
patriotism which melts itself as never 
before in a European consciousness 
and as that comes to be achieved even 
the nations who have suffered most 
at the hands of the Germans will 
have the duty, and I hope the inclina- 
tion, to welcome them back into the 
European family.” 

Perhaps Lord Pakenham’s_ most 
significant comment, however, “was 
his declaration with regard to the 
German’s attitude towards democracy. 
He said that if he were asked whether 
the German people had yet given 
evidence of a clear change of heart 
since Nazi days he would hesitate 
about his answer. There was a 
general repudiation—perfectly sincere 
—of Hitler and all his works, but it 
would be arr affectation to say that 
there was any firm conviction among 
the mass of the people that democracy 
had much to offer in the way of 
practical results. It was a psycholo- 
gical fact that democracy and the 
other ideas for which the allies fought 
the war would never get a real chance 
in Germany until the German people 
were fed at a minimum standard, 
which only a small proportion of 
ite were enjoying at the present 
ime. 


Priorities for Germany 


JN the light of these remarks is it 
too much to hope that serious con- 
sideration will be given by the 
Government to the suggestions put 
forward by Victor Gollancz in the 
Manchester Guardian last week? 

Mr, Gollanez put the immediate 
priorities in Germany as (1) an 
import programme that would raise 
the rations of normal consumers to 
1,800 calories; (2) an end to “de- 
Nazification"; and (3) a decision, 
even at this eleventh hour, to aban- 
don dismantling, with a view to sub- 


stituting for it, in due course, some |. 


system of reparations from current 
production—the total of reparations 
rising as production rises but each 
marginal percentage being lower than 
the last. 


ITALIAN WAR RESISTERS ON TRIAL 


HE trial of three young Italians, 
_ Giombelli, Manzotti_ and Bram- 
bati, arrested in Treviglio, for dis- 
playing placards against military 
service, commenced on September 24. 
News of their arrest was given in 
Peace News on’ August 8 in the 
Italian paragraph _in “ World-wide 
renorts of Conscientious Objectors.” 
_No report of the trial has come in at the 
time of going to press. The War Resisters® 
International report that four famous lawyers 
have been engaged for the defence, Aldisio, 
Cornaggia, Ottolenghi and Piermei. 
The Milan aection of the WRI arranged a 
public meeting of sympathy in Treviglio with 


one of the leading members of the i 
Group as the speaker. mone 


tive to the Government’s policy of increasing exports and indus- 
trial efficiency as the necessary means of acquiring the imports 
we need and continuing the policies of social reform, when 
addressing London members of the LPF last Saturday. 


Any policy that meant a simpler 
life would deny those facilities of cul- 
ture and learning, vital for the en- 
richment of the mind and soul, most 
important for human development. 

In deciding our attitude towards 
conscription, pacifists should realise, 
he said, that compulsion by the State 
was already willingly accepted over a 
wide field. Idealists could not en- 
thusiastically advocate inducements 
by higher monetary awards, as a 
satisfactory alternative to direction. 

Pacifists should concentrate on 
building new structures, rather than 
trying to put other peoples houses in 
order, dealing primarily with causes 
of the world evils rather than the 


effects. Nevertheless, from a com- 
monsense point of view pacifists ¢ould 
advocate that military defence should 
be sacrificed, for another war would 
mean annihilation. “ The Government 


‘is realising this slowly and leaving 


India and Palestine. Britain should 
also leave Gibraltar and Malta too, 
for we can only combat the spread of 
Communism by offering to the world 
a successful working of our demo- 
cratic socialism.” 

The need for a satisfying philos- 
ophy for democratic socialists, as an 
alternative to Marxism, Reginald 
Sorensen affirmed, was long overdue. 
In the shaping of this pacifists had a 
special responsibility. 


GERMAN TEACHERS SHARE 
THEIR PROBLEMS 


(, ERMAN educationists took part 
m in a conference on Present, 
Trends in Germany” held at the 
Friends Internationa] Centre in Lon- 
don from Sept. 19-21 and described 
the difficulties with which they were 
faced. 

Herr Steppatt, who is in charge ot 
education in Schleswig-Holstein, gavé 
a detailed report on the problems In- 
volved in clearing schools of armies, 
refugees, hospital patients and equ!p- 
ment and re-equipping them, provid- 
ing non-Nazi teachers, books and 
adequate feeding for the children. 
The work was well in hand now and 
they were going forward in this for- 
midable task with confidence. Their 
goal was to educate for respect of 
human personality, tolerance, love of 
political freedom, belief in the power 
of the spirit over the sword. 

Mr. Breitenbach, a teacher from 
Lower Saxony, stressed the terrible 
shortage of books and the difficulties 
of inspiring the right spirit in child- 
ren who so recently had been taught 
Nazi doctrines. It was not only 
material help they wanted but it was 
through material help they received 
the spiritual help they needed. 

“ What the Germans are thinking ” 
was discussed at the Saturday after- 
noon session by Dr. Fischer and 
Elizabeth Fox Howard and the an- 
swer was piven by Elizabeth Fox 
Howard as firstly food, secondly, the 
coming winter, and thirdly, Russia. 
There was also an almost fatalistic 
belief ina coming war. The fact that 
there was too much talk of democracy 
and not enough practical application 
of it was stressed by both speakers. 

Three discussion groups considered 
the Russian problem, Anglo-German 
relationships, and de-nazification. 

At the Sunday session, Mr. Her- 
mann Langs, a theological student 
dealt with the religious situation in 
Germany, and Magda Kelber, speak- 
ing on “Growing Points in Ger- 
many,” stated that there was not 
only misery but opportunity. The 
children were eager to learn and the 
women were forming non-political, 
non-religious movements all! over 


Germany. 

Other speakers were Rhys Davies. M.P. 
and Dr. Ellen Simon, of the American 
Friends Service Committee. 


Let the Pacifist Directora and Staff of the 


Supply everything for your Office 
All types Office Machinery 
Repaired or Overhauled. 


Steel and Wood Furniture 
Delivered Anywhere 


Return of Post Service for Sundries 


Write for details to 


REBILEX TYPEWRITER Co., Ltd. « 


561, London Road, 
Westcliff-on-sea, Essex. 


TEN YEARS AGO 


From Peace News, Oct. 2, 1937 


After Guernica—Canton. And still the 
Labour and Left wing parties refuse to see 
the significance of the massacres .\.whata 
flutter there was in the imperial dovecotes 
when Japan suggested she should emigrate 
her surplus population into part of Aust- 
ralia's undeveloped: land. Small wonder 
that she is now trying to obtain her needs by 
more forceful methods. 

—Nigel Spotiswoode. 
* * * 

What Christian Europe has taught tt, 
with the approbation of the Church, the East 
has learned. Shanghai, Nanking, Canton 
—the European conscience cannot rake up 
a protest. [tis better so; or wiser, anyhow. 
The judgment that condemns Japan, con- 
demns all Europe, too. 

—John Middleton Murry. 
* * * 


Diary note of the future: ‘ Full moon; 
air raid due.’ This tip to diary publishers 


ts contained in The Times. Sept. 25. 
* * 


* 

Cuttings from over fifty newspapers—all 
on the theme of ‘' Mr. Lansbury's revolt’’ 
—-have been received by the Parliamentary 
Pacifist Group regarding the great national 
pacifist convention it held in London 
recently. 


In immediate formation 


THE 


GRANGE FARMING 
ASSOCIATION 


A firse class mixed farm of 310 acres 
has been rented from Holton Beckering 
Estates Ltd. 


John Brocklesby 


{7 years Farm Manager for Holton 
Beckering, 1,280 acres, and 30 years’ 
Lincs. farming experience) 


invites enquiries from others 
interested in this venture and 
able to assist in providing up to 

£6,000 additional capital. - 


Please write to 


JOHN BROCKLESBY, 


College House, Lissington, Lincoln. 


COLOURFUL 
XMAS CARDS 


Each having a verse from a Carol 


1 
2 


3 
4 


In deep blue, showing people of all 
nations coming to the erib, from 
darknesa to the Light of Christ. 
Single card. 2d. without envelope. 


Nativity scene with shepherda. 
black snd yellow. Double 
4d. with envelope. 


In 
card. 


Nativity scene with wise men. 
black and blue. Double card. 
with envelope. 


In 
4d, 


Nativity scene from an old German 
engraving by Richter. Verse in 
German and in English. Double 
ecard. 4d, with envelope. 


~ SAMPLE SETS 1/3 post free 
Please send cash with order to: 
FELLOWSHIP OF RECONCILIATION 
38 Gordon Square, London, W.C.1 
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